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WASHINGTON'S APPOINTMENT AND TAK- 
ING COMMAND. 

The 2d day of July, 1875, witnessed the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the taking command of the 
Continental army, by George Washington, at Char- 
lestown, Massachusetts, closely following the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and at the moment when the advan- 
tages thus far secured by the patriots at Lexington, 
Concord, Ticonderoga, and in the stubborn defense 
at Bunker Hill, might so easily have all been lost by 
a single mismovement in selecting the directing 
spirit for the long strug- 
gle to follow. In recog- 
nition of the anniversary 
a brief examination of 
the circumstances sur- 
rounding this appoint- 
ment is imperatively 
necessary — the more 
markedly so, from the 
fact that current com- 
ments on the event are 
very much in the habit 
of taking such a tone as 
would be proper if there 
had really been no op- 
tion between the choice 
of the young Virginian 
colonel and the leaving 
of the little patriot army 
entirely without man- 
agement. 

What Colonel George 
Washington had been, 
up to that time, person- 
ally and in the . eyes of 
his countrymen, is rea- 
sonably well known to 
the body of readers, 
though even upon this 
point a few words of re- 
minder may not be out 
of place. Principally, 
aside from his position 
as a member of an old 
and honored family, res- 
ident at Mt. Vernon and 
other seats. in Virginia, 
hewas distinguished (1) 
for the mental and bod- 
ily vigor involved in his 
entering at so early an 
age upon frontier sur- 
veying service for Lord 
Fairfax, traversing the 
then unexplored wilds 
of the Alleghanies, and 
meeting privations of 
the severest kind with a 
courage and patience 
impossible to exagger- 
ate; (2) for the eminent 
services rendered while 
in command of the Vir- 
ginia militia (whence his 
title of colonel), to Gen. 
Braddock and his forces, 
in the disastrous cam- 
paign westward to Fort 
Duquesne, ending in the 
fatal combat known as 
" Braddock's Defeat, " 
and in the remainder of 
the troops unslaugh- 
tered by the French and 
Indians being literally 

saved from destruction through the determined ac- 
tion and acute local knowledge of the young Vir- 
ginian ; (3) for his well-known and ardent patriotism, 
leading him to forego all the luxuries and advantages 
of his wealthy and aristocratic position, and to make 
light of allegiance to a nation with which all the tra- 
ditions of himself and his family had been so proudly 
and loyally associated — the moment that he recog- 
nized oppression and saw the time for meeting it 
with energy. 

Such, personally and militarily, was the position 
held by Washington at the time of this momentous 
selection, with an added element demanding recog- 
nition, in the fact that he was himself a delegate 
from Virginia to the Continental Congress, holding 
its first meeting at Philadelphia on the very day of 



the taking of Ticonderoga (10th May, 1775), and 
claiming for the first time, as a body, to represent 
and harmonize the varying interests of the periled 
colonies just becoming states. And it is by no 
means true, as many have supposed, that from the 
first movement in that direction there was any 
marked advantage held by Washington over other 
officers, making his selection a foregone conclusion. 
Necessarily, the antagonism between the sections, 
making the Eastern States and the Southern quasi- 
enemies throughout the century now just concluded, 
had already begun to make itself manifest. From 
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the Adams family, at first, there was no friendship 
for the Virginian, and no direct opposition ; though 
the most important of its members, John Adams, is 
believed eventually to have favored and possibly in- 
cited the nomination by Maryland. The opposition 
of the hotter-headed of the family, Samuel Adams, 
by no means died out, at the nomination or there- 
after — as was only too painfully manifest in 1777-8, 
when the movements for the removal of Washington 
from the command are known to have been warmly 
urged by him, if not, indeed, originated. A still 
more dangerous stumbling-block, however, lay in 
the desire of John Hancock, the type aristocrat of 
his time, and temperamentally born to rule, to secure 
the command-in-chief for himself. Fortunately, out 
of this grew.no such consequences as those devel- 



oped in Georgia, a year or two later, when the Presi- 
dent of the Council of that State, Button Gwinnet, 
had similar aspirations as against the successful 
claimant, General Lachlan Mcintosh, leading to a 
duel in which the first was killed and the latter 
driven from Georgia. 

Nor is it true, as many have believed, that there 
was any lack of promising material from which to 
select the commander-in-chief. When the vote was 
taken, two days before Bunker Hill, Joseph Warren, 
honored of all men, and with apparent military tal- 
ents of the first order, was still alive, and a heavy 

pressure in his direction 
might well have been ex- 
pected — possibly would 
have been experienced, 
but for the aims of Han- 
cock. Israel Putnam 
was, up to this period, 
much more famous in 
arms than the Virginia 
colonel ; -j'and had the 
choice been made by 
Congress after the re- 
ceipt of the news of 
Bunker Hill, there would 
have been much proba- 
bility of his selection. 
Charles Lee, late a gen- 
eral in the Hungarian, 
Portuguese and English 
services, who had liter- 
ally thrown his commis- 
sion in the face of King 
George fpr the patriot 
cause, had claims and 
flattering expectations, 
the dissatisfied retention 
of which afterward de- 
stroyed his usefulness 
and brought him to dis^- 
honor. And there were 
well-known advocates 
of the claims of Artemas 
Ward, of Massachusetts, 
Philip Schuyler, of New 
York, and at least two 
or- three others (simul- 
taneously with Washing- 
ton's elevation to the 
command-in-chief made 
major-generals), promis- 
ing fierce debate and 
long delay, if no worse 
division. 

How, out of all this, 
there came, on June 15^ 
1775, an unanimous se- 
lection of George Wash- 
ington as commander- 
in-chief, . who may at 
this time pretend to say ? 
Such was the fact, how- 
ever; the Hour x had 
come, and the Man had 
come with it. Washing- 
ton accepted the po- 
sition, with diffidence 
but without hesitation, 
and making his prepara- 
tions as rapidly as pos- 
sible, took command, as 
already noted, in seven- 
teen days thereafter, on 
the 2d of July. The 
British held Boston, and 
with it, Breed's and Bun- 
ker hills, the result of the 17th of June. The Con- 
tinental army was beleaguering it very closely, how- 
ever, their 14,000 men stretching from Roxbury on 
the right to the Mystic River on the left ; and, though 
deficient in arms, ammunition and discipline, earnest 
in the cause, and with a proud recollection yet lin- 
gering of the fortnight earlier in which they had 
humbled Gage at Bunker Hill. That taking com- 
mand, at Cambridge, though all the omens could not 
then be read, was one of the events making and 
moving nations; and in the light of after events, 
and the proof furnished that one of God's appointed 
instruments then assumed the place to which he was 
entitled, and in which he had his great work to do 
for his country and mankind — who shall point us 
out a more momentous and impressive spectacle? 
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